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carbohydrates and given a food value equal to that of starch and the
sugars. This led to considerable errors in computing diets, for many
green vegetables contain very little starch and sugar but consider-
able amounts of pentosans and cellulose. These last substances are not
attacked by any of the digestive enzymes. Any decomposition they may
undergo is bacterial in origin and takes place mainly in the large intes-
tine. Although, moreover, they consist of sugar molecules closely linked
together, the products of the bacterial disintegration are carbon dioxide,
hydrogen, methane, and fatty acids. They cannot therefore be considered
as sources of sugar to the human body. Some vegetables, notably arti-
chokes, contain 10 to 20 per cent of inulin, a fructose condensation
product which is not attacked by the digestive enzymes. It may there-
fore be regarded as unavailable and should be discounted in making up
a diet. The methods used at the present time for the determination of
carbohydrate in foodstuffs differentiate the readily available sugars and
starch from the unavailable mixtures of carbohydrates which are mainly
valuable as 'roughage'. The starch and all the individual sugars are
separately determined, and the sum of these constitutes the available
carbohydrate.
For some years past interest in the anaemias and iron therapy has been Available iron
keen, and one of the problems often raised has been that of the absorp-
tion of iron from the intestine. No one has ever questioned that elements
such as sodium, potassium, and chlorine are freely absorbed, but iron is
rather different In the first place, iron tends to form insoluble salts,
particularly phosphates, which would only be absorbed with difficulty.
In the second place, iron is present in food in two forms, inorganic and
organic. The latter consists of the blood iron, haematin iron from
muscular tissues, and compounds of the same type which are wide-
spread in nature and act as respiratory catalysts. Popular opinion would
certainly have accorded to this organic iron a high degree of nutritive
value. When the matter was put to the test, however, it was found that
organic iron was of very little value in nutrition. As judged by its power
to promote haemoglobin regeneration, inorganic iron was found to be
much more effective than organic, the reason being that iron cannot be
absorbed in the organic form. Pepsin and trypsin, moreover, only liber-
ate iron very slowly from the haematin molecule. It has been estimated
that not more than 5 per cent of such iron would be set free during
ordinary digestion, although more than this can be set free in vitro by
prolonged enzyme digestion. Such being the case, it is clear that in
considering the iron content of foods the important matter is not so
much their total iron as the proportion of this which is in available form.
A study has recently been completed of the amounts of inorganic iron Sources of
in most of the common foodstuffs eaten in Great Britain. In some all the inor^anic iron
iron seems to be in the ionizable inorganic state, but in others only a
small percentage of it. Thus, little of the iron in meat, but nearly all the
iron in liver, eggs, white fish, and cereals is available. Most vegetables
and many fruits fall into an intermediate category, but some fruits and